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EFORE the war, surveys showed, one 

in every four companies discriminated 
to some extent against the older worker. 
Many other concerns without formal age 
policies tacitly passed older applicants by. 
But today, as the labor shortage becomes 
more stringent, employment gates are be- 
ing opened wide to men in their forties, 
fifties and sixties, and management’s atti- 
tude is undergoing a profound change. As 
the war tempo rises, the gray-haired old- 
timer bids fair to become industry’s white- 
haired boy. 

More and more veterans are filling impor- 
tant jobs in war production according to 
the feature abstract in this issue (Old- 
Timers Can Do the Job—page 258). Some 
companies are even advertising for older 
workers: Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Connecticut war plant, recently hired a 
number of oldsters in the sixties and sev- 
enties through a help-wanted ad. Westing- 
house and other large concerns, we are 
told, have instituted “retirement deferral 
plans,” while in numerous companies re- 
tired employees are getting back in harness. 
Under the Westinghouse scheme, workers 
reaching retirement age are given periodic 
physical examinations, and their retirement 
is postponed if they pass them. In the rail- 
road industry, thousands of pensioners and 
annuitants are returning to service. 

All this is as it should be, for progressive 
companies have long recognized that physi- 
ological rather than chronological age 
should govern hiring. They know that the 
man with gray hair is frequently in the 
prime of his productive life and no less 
efficient than the younger artisan. Even 
where physical stamina is somewhat low- 
ered by senescence, employment managers 
have found compensating attributes. These 
include skill, patience, sobriety, loyalty, en- 
durance in routinized work, teaching ability, 
better discipline, and pride of craftsman- 
ship. More important, perhaps, the spirit 
of old-timers is beneficial to plant morale, 
and they frequently prove a steadying in- 
fluence on the rest of the working force. 
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General Management 


Old-Timers Can Do the Job 


N_ industry’s battlefronts, in 
QO plants from coast to coast, old- 

timers are filling important 
jobs in war production. Men past 
their fifties constitute an important 
section of the labor reserve that some 
companies are already tapping. In 
the months ahead, warn the War Man- 
power Commission and Selective Ser- 
vice headquarters, the full utilization 
of all older men will be required. 

As early as a year ago, the WPA 
estimated that employment of men 
over 55 had increased by 800,000 to a 
total of 7.9 millions in 11 months; of 
that total, 2.4 millions were men of 65 
and over. Large companies, such as 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, are operating “retire- 
ment deferral” plans, under which men 
reaching retirement age are given a 
physical examination and kept at work 
six months longer if they pass it; at 
the expiration of that period, the pro- 
cess is repeated—and so on for the 
duration. Some concerns, particularly 
those in areas where the labor short- 
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age has been most stringent, have even 
advertised for older men. 

It is important to note that the gen- 
erally accepted retirement age of 65 
has not been based solely on medical 
conclusions. In fact, the gradual low- 
ering of retirement ages is contrary to 
medical science, which has seen nor- 
mal life expectancy climb from 47 to 
63 since 1900. Medicine—from prophy- 
lactic pediatrics to prophylactic geria- 
trics (care of men and women during 
senescence )—is making it possible for 
people to live longer and work efh- 
ciently and profitably while they’re 
doing it. And this despite some socio- 
economists who believe that it’s nice 
to have older people retire and live in 
quiet desuetude to a death which, such 
authorities as Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, 
of Bethesda, Md., claim, is frequently 
hastened by retirement. 

Assuming that physical stamina has 
not been materially lowered by senes- 
cence, a common-sense rule of thumb 
in employing older men is to keep the 
old-timer on his present job and use 
his skill and experience as long as pos- 


articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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sible. Even granting that there have 
been some physical and _ mental 
changes, there are still important jobs 
for older persons in industry—aside 
from such “pension” posts as watch- 
man, janitor, washroom attendant, and 
the like, Caution should be exercised 
to avoid the misuse of the skills and 
other assets of the older worker, which 
in many cases represent a long-term 
investment on the part of the employer. 

According to reports of employment 
managers surveyed by Modern Indus- 
try, these assets include skill, patience, 
sobriety, loyalty, better morale, en- 
durance in routine work, greater safety, 
reduced absenteeism, better discipline. 
On the liability side of the ledger are 
found certain disadvantages, some of 
which are at variance with the listed 
assets because of the differing experi- 
ence of employers. These liabilities 
include slowness, inability to do heavy 
work, poor health, inaccuracy, impa- 
tience with younger or less skilled 
workers, inability to learn, greater 
severity of accidents. 

Let’s see how some of these assets 
and liabilities work out in actual prac- 
tice on important types of work: 

Training: Some older men have 
been found to be ideal teachers. The 
work is not too great for their physical 
strength; they possess patience; and 
they command the respect of younger 
employees. 

Supervision: Greater loyalty to the 
employer makes many older men ex- 
cellent supervisors. Old hands with 
wide general know-how are vital in 
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plants with many green hands. This 
warning should be sounded, however, 
particularly to plants where the 
younger trade ‘unions are represented: 
many older workers are actually anti- 
union; some are antagonistic to such 
“newfangled” ideas as rest periods. 

Inspectors: Assuming adequate eye- 
sight or vision aids, older men and 
women have many of the attributes 
that make women generally ideal in- 
spectors. And, in addition to experi- 
ence and patience and endurance in 
routine work, many older men have a 
pride in fine craftsmanship that 
younger men lack, 

Craft and Production Jobs: A few 
old-timers can provide stability and 
better balance in employee considera- 
tion of grievances, whether they are 
formal complaints brought up through 
union machinery or the “beefs” that 
are aired in the washroom or corner 
saloon. And regularity of employment 
is important. Older men are less prone 
to take a few days off for a spree. They 
are more careful and hence less likely 
to be injured, although their injuries 
are severer. 

Finally, employment of older men 
—which industrial management must 
consider now, like it or not—must de- 
pend largely upon the plant physician. 
On his recommendations the personnel 
director can determine job placements, 
and on his regular physical checkups 
and constant preventive medical su- 
pervision depends the continued ser- 
vice of industry’s veterans. Modern 
Industry, July 15, 1942, p. 28:4. 
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Postwar World: The People’s Dream 


ANY serious thinkers believe 

that our way of life will be 

permanently altered after the 
war. But the general public, accord- 
ing to a Fortune survey, clings to the 
ideas that enterprise should and will 
be largely free of controls, that the 
sky should be the limit to what an 
American can make of himself, that 
times ahead will be better than those 
ot the past, that our political institu- 
tions neither should be nor will be 
materially changed. 

A better life and widening oppor- 
tunity—these are the conditions the 
public believes will prevail five years 
after the war. Yet, paradoxically, 67.3 
per cent think our standard of living 
will be the same as before the war, or 
lower. It is significant, however, that 
the two groups most concerned with 
industrial production, executives and 
factory labor, are strongly disposed to 
believe there will be more jobs after 
the war than before—27.5 per cent of 
the executives and 29.1 per cent of fac- 
tory labor voice this opinion, while 
24.0 per cent of the executives and 
23.0 per cent of the workers think 
there will be as many jobs. This flies 
in the face of the frequently expressed 


conviction that the discontinuance of 
war production will bring about a 
severe deflation of employment. 

The public wants medical care for 
all who need it, old-age pensions, jobs 
for everyone or compensation for those 
unable to get work; but it emphatically 
rejects socialism. Only 24.5 per cent 
of the poor and 23.3 per cent of the 
prosperous believe that socialism 
would be good for the country as a 
whole, and only 19.6 per cent of the 
poor and 9 per cent of the prosperous 
think it would benefit them personally. 
But the answers given by executives 
may be as significant as they are puz- 
zling. Nearly two out of five of them 
believe that some form of socialism 
would be good for the country. Nearly 
one-third declare that.it would make 
no difference to them personally. Are 
they thinking, in the first place, of a 
choice between impending evils? Are 
they assuming, in the second instance, 
that executives will go on forever un- 
der any pattern of society? Perhaps 
the managerial group, which stood as 
a diehard minority during the first 
seven years of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, is now thinking recklessly 
ahead of the President and of the peo- 
ple. Fortune, July, 1942, p. 8:6. 





> ONE MIDWESTERN PLANT fastens a small metal “victory flag” bearing a 
white star on a dark field to machines working a full seven days a week, 24 
hours a day, and so distinguishes them from those operating only part of the time. 
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Color-Conditioning in Modern Industry 


illuminated by good natural light 

from windows and skylights, there 
were persistent complaints of eyestrain 
and fatigue. The employees (mainly 
women using accounting machines) 
showed definite signs of restlessness 
and irritability and seemed frequently 
distracted from their work. 

Walls painted a light cream were an 
evident source of glare and irritation; 
being brighter than the machines, they 
constantly drew attention from work. 
When an employee looked up, the gen- 
eral brightness tended to reduce the 
opening of the pupil. In turning to 
work again, she had to wait for her 
eyes to readjust themselves. With the 
walls repainted to a softer, deeper tone, 
complaints largely disappeared, and a 
noticeable improvement in efficiency 


I a large factory office, which was 


and concentration resulted. 

The factory of a decade ago might 
be described as a place of dim lights 
and ashen hues, but the work of the 
lighting engineer has made the mod- 
ern plant a brilliant affair indeed. But 
with more and better lighting has come 
the need for scientific attention to 
those areas and objects which light 
reveals—machines, walls, floors, ceil- 
ings. 

If dingy surroundings are bad, too 
much white is almost as hard on the 
eyes. An eye adapted to brightly il- 
luminated white walls is hardly in the 
right condition to examine a piece of 
grayish metal, black leather or tannish 
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wood. If the general lighting of the 
interior is ample, then the walls must 
be toned down so that the most con- 
spicuous thing will be the task and not 
the environment. Of course, if illu- 
mination is weak, supplementary light- 
ing may have to be installed and the 
walls left as they are, white or other- 
wise. 

If the interior is cold and vaulty, 
the psychological effects of a warm 
tone (ivory, buff) should by all means 
be capitalized on. Should the work- 
ing conditions involve high tempera- 
tures, then the colors to introduce are 
cool ones (blues and greens). Where 
the task is confining (as it usually is), 
color should be used to relieve monot- 
ony. 

Practical experience has shown a 
soft grayish blue-green to be ideal in 
many situations. Being rather protean 
in aspect (not green and not blue, not 
light and not dark, not rich and not 
blandly neutral), it is at once livable 
and stimulating. Seldom if ever should 
colors be pure, lest they compete for 
the attention of the worker and defeat 
rather than aid concentration. 

Where the task demands prolonged 
convergence of the eyes and a clear 
discernment of fine detail, there should 
be space to peer through and color to 
see that will afford needed relaxation. 
Soft blue end walls in one factory have 
improved work and lessened the need 
for lengthy rest periods and “space 
gazing.” To rest thoroughly, the eye 
needs a distance of at least 20 feet to 
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gaze through, and a cool color to see 
rather than a warm one. 

While good visibility requires con- 
trast, too much of it is trying on the 
“eyes. If the employee must work with 
white or light objects, the background 
or surroundings should never be too 


dark. If they are, the larger field size 





brilliant, or the pupil opening will be- 
come too small, with the result that 
vision will be taxed, production: will 
suffer, and general tension and fatigue 
increase, 

The ideal situation is that in which 
illumination is ample and the sur- 
roundings a trifle lower in brightness 


will condition the eye for dark-adapta- than the object of concentration. ye 
tion, open the pupil too wide, and Where dark materials are used, sup- m 
cause uncomfortable blurs and after- plementary lighting may be necessary. fo 
images. Working with dark objects, By FaBeR BirrEN. Dun’s Review, July, m 
the surroundings should not be too 1942, p. 13:4. de 
lin 
dc 
of 
de 
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Credit Union: The Worker’s Bank “ 
(THERE'S a new accent on employee credit. Today’s credit union is lending 
less to members, getting more in savings. Perhaps it’s the fear of a postwar 
depression. Perhaps it’s the knowledge that savings are the backbone of democ- CC 
racy. In any event, more than 1,000 workers are joining credit unions every th 
day, with deposits mounting at a rate of $150,000 a day. At the end of 1940 there 
were over 9,000 credit unions in the United States, with more than 3,000,000 al 
members and total assets of $250,000,000. at 


The employees’ credit union of the Belden Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has 
just purchased $10,000 worth of defense bonds. A new glass and steel factory 
in Connecticut reports that new members are joining the credit union in this W 
plant at the rate of 400 a month. They’re putting $1,000 a day out of their 
defense wages into savings at the credit union office. 


The employee likes his credit union for three reasons: b 
“1. He can pool his savings with other workers. SC 
2. He can borrow money at a low rate of interest. 
3. He considers it his own bank because he takes part in its administration. ai 
More than that, he likes the convenience it affords in depositing savings and b 
obtaining a loan. 
On most small loans the borrower at the credit union doesn’t need collateral 
or co-signers. His application is passed upon by a board of workers elected by h 
himself. Interest on the loan never exceeds 1 per cent a month, and most of 
these profits are turned back into recreational and educational facilities for d 
members. it 


A number of the larger credit unions have paid treasurers to keep the accounts 
straight and save members from too much tedious free overtime accounting. But 
most of the smaller unions do the accounting themselves, with all the members a 
getting a crack at some credit union work. 


W 

Losses to members because of credit union failure are rare indeed. Less than 
$1 in $1,000 given out in loans is not repaid. His e' 
—Epmunp Stone in Forbes:'10/15/41 b 
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Office Management 


Adjusting Office Procedures to War Conditions 


ANY business concerns are 

spoiled so far as securing per- 

sonnel is concerned. A few 
years ago, bright, ambitious young 
men with B.B.A, degrees were begging 
for an opportunity to work for $50 a 
month, and youngsters with masters’ 
degrees took jobs as hallboys or de- 
livery truck drivers. But now it is 
doubtful whether more than 5 per cent 
of the 1942 college men with B.B.A. 
degrees will find their way into indus- 
try, and young women with the same 
education have been snapped up far 
in advance of graduation. 

Perhaps the most fruitful way of 
conserving man-hours of office work is 
through a complete analysis, or re- 
analysis, of work being done by the 
accounting department. There are at 
least two methods of approach, one of 
which may be called the formal or 
scientific method, while the other may 
be referred to as the informal or semi- 
scientific method. 

The formal approach is to hire out- 
side experts to do the job. They will 
bring stop watches and set up job and 
work standards. They will determine 
how many invoices should be prepared 
daily, weekly or monthly; how many 
items should be posted; how much 
time it takes to draw up a trial bal- 
ance or to make payroll abstracts, They 
will, in fact, do the job quickly and 
efficiently, though perhaps a bit cold- 
bloodedly. 
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Under the informal system, each 
person in the accounting organization 
takes part in the program of curtail- 
ment. One person on the controller’s 
staff is designated as a systems super- 
visor, or, if no one is available, an 
outsider is secured on a consulting 
basis. But in any event it must be 
made clear to the employees that the 
company is doing its own houseclean- 
ing and is not depending on some out- 
side expert. From then on the com- 
pany may proceed somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


1. Offer cash awards to employees for 
suggestions resulting in office improve- 
ments. 

2. Analyze statements and reports to de- 
termine which are absolutely neces- 
sary and which are not. 

3. Prepare departmental 
function charts. 

4. Prepare flow charts showing routing 
and handling of paperwork and rec- 
ord-keeping. 

5. Have each employee prepare an out- 
line of his duties—i.e., a desk analysis 
—and 

6. Review, analyze and appraise informa- 
tion shown on these charts and job 
sheets. Thus duplication and over- 
lapping of functions and bottlenecks 
may be eliminated. 


and section 


Potential savings are often amazing. 
One concern found that a statement 
not required since N.R.A. days was 
still being made out; eliminating it 
saved 40 hours of compilation work 
and typing monthly. By preparing 
quarterly rather than monthly profit- 
and-loss statements and balance sheets 
and by carefully weeding out unneces- 
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sary reports, another company discov- 
ered it could dispense with work for- 
merly done by three employees. In a 
third instance, limiting the checking of 
statistical reports after typing to the 
million- and thousand-dollar columns 
saved some 250 hours of work. 
Strengthening pre-auditing procedure 
in the case of payrolls affecting some 
15,000 employees and the placing of 
a post audit of these rolls on a test- 
check rather than a complete-audit 
basis eliminated two full-time em- 
ployees without lessening auditing efh- 
ciency. An office of a fairly large 
company found that the savings from 
some 40 small systems projects totaled 
approximately 1,000 hours a month, 





equivalent to the time of six full-time 
clerks. 


Of course, any attempt to change the © 


status quo is likely to meet opposition. 
One company which wrote from 100,- 
000 to 150,000 checks a month found 
that sorting returned checks prepara- 
tory to reconciliation required the ser- 
vices of two junior clerks. By means 
of Keysort equipment, it was discov- 
ered, the work of these two employees 
could be almost wholly eliminated. 
But, when the idea was advanced to 
the company treasurer, he objected on 
the ground that the form of the com- 
pany check would be “less artistic.” 
By Dr. C. Ausrey SmitH. The Con- 
troller, June, 1942, p. 265:4. 


Keeping in Touch with Men in Service 


T° facilitate postwar reemployment, Devoe & Raynolds Company has instituted 

a rule that its department heads must carry on regular correspondence with 
employees now in the armed forces. With 150 members of the organization in 
the Army and Navy, the company seeks to ease the transition to military service, 
keep the boys from forgetting what sort of a job they are coming back to. 


—Advertising & Selling 7/42 





AMA OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The Office Management Conference of the American Management 


Association will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday 


and Friday, October 15-16. 
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An Effective Promotion Plan 


HE personnel man who believes 

that his record system tells him 

everything about promotional 
prospects in his organization is prac- 
ticing a kind of deliberate self-decep- 
tion. Factors affecting employee inter- 
est in particular positions change lit- 
erally from day to day, influenced by 
developments ranging all the way from 
the completion of a course in statistics 
to the visit of a mother-in-law. 

Acting on that assumption, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration devised 
a promotional system of its own, one 
which works without elaborate cross- 
filing and coding of cards. And, al- 
though planned for a government 
agency, it is readily applicable to pri- 
vate industry. 

Stated simply, NYA’s plan is simply 
to advertise the job within the organi- 
zation before applicants are sought 
from outside. When a vacancy which 
provides a definite promotional oppor- 
tunity occurs, a copy of the job de- 
scription is placed in each of several 
“vacancy notebooks” located in con- 
venient offices throughout the organi- 
zation. Along with the description, 
minimum qualifications, directions for 
applicants, a serial number, and the 
closing date for applications are 
posted. Employees have a period of 
five working days in which to submit 
their applications and are granted sup- 
plementary interviews in the personnel 
office upon request. 
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After the closing date the personnel 
office reviews the complete records of 
all employee applicants and from 
among those who meet the minimum 
qualifications selects a few whose 
seniority, training and experience war- 
rant first consideration. This group 
(normally three in number and not 
more than five) is known as the “First 
Consideration Group,” and each em- 
ployee applicant is informed whether 
or not he is included. Complete rec- 
ords of First Consideration applicants 
are then submitted to the appropriate 
supervisor, who is required to inter- 
view each before taking any further 
steps toward filling the position. 

On the basis of the personal inter- 
views and his analysis of the records, 
the supervisor decides whether he 
wishes to recommend one of the First 
Consideration Group for the vacancy. 
If so, he submits his recommendation 
to the personnel office through the 
usual administrative channels. If not, 
he sends a memorandum explaining 
why the persons in the First Considera- 
tion Group are not suited to the posi- 
tion, and requests the personnel office 
to submit additional candidates. 

As might be expected, the personnel 
office and the operating supervisors are 
not always agreed on the necessity for 
an appointment from outside, Require- 
ment of written justification in such 
cases, however, provides a basis for 
resolving the differences quickly, and 
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the whole process is subject to admin- 
istrative review if necessary. 

In view of the experimental char- 
acter of the promotion plan, detailed 
records of its operation have been kept 
since its establishment in February, 
1941. For purposes of evaluation, a 
period of approximately eight months 
(February 24 to October 15, 1941) 
was selected for a thorough analysis. 
During this time there were 110 “line 
promotions”—i.e., promotions within 
the same occupational group and the 
same organizational units, which may 





be made without posting the vacancies 
—and 151 posted vacancies, making 
261 bona fide promotional opportuni- 
ties. In only nine cases was an inside 
candidate whom the personnel depart- 
ment had certified turned down in 
favor of a candidate from outside. 
This means, in cold statistics, that dur- 
ing the period studied the NYA pro- 
motion plan was nearly 97 per cent 
effective. How many other organiza- 
tions can equal that record? By Warp 
STEWART. Personnel Administration, 
January, 1942, p. 5:5. 


Prevailing Provisions in Union Contracts 


ORE and more labor organiza- 
; M tions are insisting upon written 

agreements covering the rela- 
tionship between the employer and the 
employees and the organization rep- 
resenting these employees. Because 
of the interest in the context of such 
agreements, the Conference Board re- 
cently analyzed a representative group 
of union contracts to determine what 
the prevailing clauses are, and, if pos- 
sible, what the trend is with relation 
to wages, hours and working condi- 
tions insofar as they are written into 
these contracts. 

A total of 163 agreements covering 
82 unions were examined. A break- 
down shows that, of these, 63 were 
A. F. of L. affiliates, 70 were associ- 
ated with the C.I.0., and 30 were un- 
affliated unions, 

An almost universal feature of union 
contracts is a clause defining the 
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groups of employees. Such clauses in- 
clude a statement of who are covered 
by the agreement—whether these in- 
clude all eligible employees or only 
members of the union. More than 90 
per cent of the agreements examined 
cover all eligible employees, while only 
10 out of the 163 restrict their benefits 
to members of the union. This rep- 
resents a definite trend toward includ- 
ing all eligible employees under the 
labor contract. 

More than 70 per cent of all the 
contracts exclude one or more categor- 
ies of employees, the most frequent 
exceptions being supervisory employ- 
ees as a class—namely, foremen, super- 
visors, executives, etc. 

In approximately 10 per cent of the 
cases, the duration of the agreement 
may be classified as indeterminate, 
since no definite limit is named and 
the right of termination is permitted 
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either party upon the giving of a spe- 
cified period of notice. This interval 
varies from 20 to 90 days. Of the re- 
maining 147 contracts, 107 run for an 
initial period of one year. Ninety-eight 
of these provide for renewal periods 
which may become operative automat- 
ically or subject to notice of desire of 
change or termination within a given 
number of days prior to the termina- 
tion date. In all, 127 of the contracts 
contain provision for the extension of 
the original contract or its renewal 
with modifications as mutually agreed 
upon. 

Approximately 73 per cent of the 
agreements maintain the open shop, at 
least in principle. Forty-three of the 
contracts have clauses placing them 
definitely in the closed-shop or union- 
shop group. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the 
agreements carry a so-called “non-dis- 
crimination” clause in which the com- 
pany agrees not to interfere with the 
right of the employee to join or to 
promote the interests of the union nor 
to discrimate against union members. 
A somewhat smaller number of con- 
tracts carry a correlative clause in 
which the union and its members agree 
not to coerce non-union employees into 
joining nor to solicit membership dur- 
ing working hours, 

The number of membership-mainte- 
nance clauses, which in previous stud- 
ies were practically non-existent, has 
assumed recognizable proportions; 
they are now contained in 22 out of the 
163 agreements. This clause is a mod- 
ification of the principle of the closed 
shop and is used in cases where it has 
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been impossible to obtain the more rig- 
id form of control. 

The question of wages and hours is 
basic in negotiations for union-man- 
agement contracts. Since the last anal- 
ysis was made by the Conference 
Board, the number of agreements ex- 
amined carrying clauses containing 
minimum wages or specific wage scales 
has more than doubled. Coincident 
with +the signing of the agreements, 
wage increases were given in about 43 
per cent of those examined. 

A provision covering wage adjust- 
ments is particularly important in a 
period of rising prices and unsettled 
conditions, Its importance is of equal 
magnitude to managentent and the 
union, since it affects both in a very 
real economic sense. The number of 
provisions for adjustment by negotia- 
tion outnumber the automatic adjust- 
ment clauses by a ratio of better than 
nine to one. 

More than 85 per cent of the agree- 
ments examined contain a vacation 
clause specifically providing for a paid 
vacation to all employees who are cov- 
ered by the contract and who meet 
certain minimum requirements of 
length of service or time employed in 
the year prior to the vacation period. 
In contrast to this paid-vacation policy, 
a large percentage do not pay for holi- 
days. The holidays most widely ob- 
served are Christmas, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, New Year’s Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Memorial Day, 
in the order named; the remaining 
holidays are much less frequently rec- 
ognized. 

Straight seniority, or as close to this 
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as possible, is the aim of a large ma- 
jority of union negotiating commit- 
tees. Modifications and exceptions to 
straight seniority, however, make it 
possible to maintain a somewhat more 
efficient and a better-balanced working 
force. 

The standard seniority clause quoted 
below is a good example of one type of 
modification found in most of the con- 
tracts: 

It is understood and agreed that in all 
cases of promotion and increase or decrease 
of forces the following factors shall be con- 
sidered, and where factors (b), (c), (d) 


and (e) are relatively equal, length of con- 
tinuous service shall govern: 


(a) Length of continuous service 
(b) Knowledge, training, ability, skill and 
efficiency 
(c) Physical fitness 
(d) Family status; number of dependents, 
etc. 
(e) Place of residence 
For the protection of its representa- 
tives and certain classes of its members, 
unions have frequently inserted exemp- 
tions from the seniority rule in much 
the same manner that management en- 
deavors to control the situation with 
regard to men of exceptional ability 
and special training. Clauses of this 
type place union officials and represen- 
tatives in a preferred position either 





by exempting them altogether from the 
provision or placing them at or near 
the top of the seniority list for their 
term of office. Disabled and superan- 
nuated employees who would find it 
difficult to secure new employment are 
also often placed in a preferred classi- 
fication. 


The setting-up of grievance ma- 
chinery is carefully provided for in 
most labor agreements. By and large, 
the initial step in grievance procedure 
takes one or more of three forms: (1) 
employee and foreman, (2) union rep- 
resentative and foreman, or (3) em- 
ployee and union representative jointly 
and foreman. A considerable number 
of contracts permit the employee to 
choose which form he wishes to follow. 
It is significant that 120 out of the 163 
contracts examined provide, in thé 
event of inability to reach agreement 
through the various steps of negotia- 
tion, for arbitration of grievances 
either by am impartial arbitrator or by 
a joint arbitration committee composed 
of representatives of management and 
labor presided over by an impartial 
umpire. 

From Management Research .Memo- 
randum No. 12, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1942. 





>» A WOMAN’S HAIR is her greatest hazard if she is employed around machin- 
ery, reports a government arsenal employing many women. The electrical attrac- 
tion set up by machinery in motion can draw free hair into the machine with 
serious results. Solutions to the problem, says a booklet on “Safety Clothing for 
Women in Industry,” prepared by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, include wearing a hairnet, cutting the hair short, or wearing a specially 


designed cap. 
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We Make 


ANAGEMENT. used to promote 

employee recreation with an eye 

to fostering better company 
morale. While that is still an im- 
portant factor, highly accelerated pro- 
duction now makes recreation a “must” 
to keep workers in top shape for their 
jobs. And it is not difficult to provide 
inexpensive facilities. 

Take darts, for instance. This is a 
game men of all ages can enjoy. 
Horseshoes is another. Neither takes 
up much room. Bocci can be played 
on a small patch of ground. A softball 
diamond is sure to be popular. Table 
tennis or ping pong can be set up in- 
doors without excessive cost. Shuf- 
fleboard appeals to both men and wo- 
men and can be played indoors or out. 
Tables for cards and checkers offer the 
armchair athletes an easy way to relax 
their minds and muscles. 

If men and women want to go in 
for more strenuous sports, local recre- 
ational organizations such as_ the 
YMCA, the YWCA and kindred agen- 
cies are willing to work out arrange- 
ments for use of their facilities. Where 
municipal recreation programs are in 
effect, special nights are often set aside 
for private organizations. In any event, 
an employee recreation program should 
be centralized as much as possible; 
when a factory man finishes his day’s 
work, he is not apt to relish the idea 
of trotting around from one place to 
another to. see what’s going on. 

To organize a sports team is not 
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dificult, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has found. A no- 
tice on the bulletin board and one in 
the company newspaper usually brings 
in some key man who is willing to 
shoulder responsibility and who is pop- 
ular enough with his fellows to do the 
job. Team members: always choose 
their own manager, and when a man- 
ager is elected he automatically be- 
comes a member of the board of con- 
trol which formulates the rules for that 
particular sport. 

To relieve managers of the risk of 
courting disfavor in settling disputes, 
G.E. has a “czar” for each sport. The 
czar is generally a company employee 
who is an expert in the activity he su- 
pervises, although he may be someone 
from outside the company—a news- 
paper sports writer, for instance. 
When a dispute arises, both sides pre- 
sent their cases and the czar gives his 
decision. There is no appeal. 

Since health comes before all other 
considerations in the eyes of the Gen- 
eral Electric Athletic Association, a 
physical examination is compulsory 
for members, and an effort is made to 
keep the older employees from taking 
part in activities too strenuous for 
them. While men in the 20-year age 
group can go in for such sports as 
wrestling and boxing, men in the th’r- 
ties are benefited more by milder 
sports—softball, bowling, modified 
basketball, badminton, tennis—while 
bowling, volleyball, quoits, horseshoes, 
hiking and bicycling, all taken in mod- 
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erate doses, are suitable for men over 
40. 

The main problem in organizing an 
athletic group is, of course, the finan- 
cial one. In the case of the G.E. Ath- 
letic Association, the company donated 
the land and erected the club building, 
while maintenance and operation are 
covered by membership dues, supple- 
mented by gate receipts from athletic 
events, shows and dances held at the 
clubhouse. Although each member 
pays only $1 a year, the total income 
from all sources is sufficient to keep 
the club on a self-sustaining basis. 
Uniforms for teams representing vari- 
ous departments are usually obtained 
by subscriptions from the department 
members. 

If a company supplies all recrea- 
tional equipment, too much stress can- 


Army to Check 


not be laid on the importance of good 
equipment. Poor equipment makes 
the whole program appear halfhearted 
and takes away a good share of the 
games’ enjoyment. 

The company must remember also 
that employees usually want to man- 
age their own affairs. As soon as an 
employee athletic association is on its 
feet and headed in the right direction, 
the company should retire into the 
background and remain there. G.E.’s 
experience has shown that the more 
responsibility a worker assumes in pro- 
moting the club, the greater will be 
his enthusiasm for the idea. Also, he 
wants to feel that he can relax without 
being under the watchful eye of a 
superior. By JosepH F. CiarK. Mill 
‘& Factory, April, 1942, p. 108:6. 


, 


Plant Personnel 


WHILE employers need no longer demand birth certificates to prove the Ameri- 


can citizenship of persons employed on secret government contracts,* plans 
are being formulated to compel all manufacturing plants with vital war contracts 
to make a searching investigation of their employees from the highest executive 
officer to the lowest worker in the ranks, the NAM News reports. 


Steel companies in the Pittsburgh area are the first group to receive such 
instructions from the War Department, and they have been given 10 days in 
which to start the job. If they fail to do so, their contracts will be renegotiated 
and the new contracts will contain a specific clause incorporating the order. 
Information the War Departments wants includes: 

1. A personal record of every officer and employee. 

2. An employment record covering the last five years, giving the work done, 

where and for whom. 

3. Information on the private lives of the individuals. 

4. Credit information (to be obtained from credit organizations, banks or 

merchants in the neighborhood where the individual lives). 

5. Information on relatives abroad—the country they live in, their relation- 

ship to the employee. 

6. Details of any trip abroad in recent years and the reasons for it. 

Leaders of the A. F. of L. and C.1.0. have been warned that the government 
will not tolerate interference from any source during the plant checkups. 

*A simple declaration that the applicant is a citizen is now sufficient, but this 


declaration must signed in the presence of an Army or Navy District Procurement, 
factory or plant protection representative. 
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Testing to Improve Job Performance 


ARNEGIE - ILLINOIS STEEL 

CORPORATION has discovered 

a new use for testing: to im- 
prove performance on the job. Tests 
can be devised, it now appears, which 
will actually convey information to 
the person being tested and spur him 
to seek further information on his own 
initiative. 

A man who has been working on a 
lathe for a year or so may come to be- 
lieve that his job is all there is to 
machine-shop work. But a test cover- 
ing the entire field of machine-shop 
practice can, and frequently does, 
throw a new light on the matter and 
lead him to take advantage of adult 
schools, libraries and the counsel of 
his supervisor. 

In the case of trade tests, it is the 
practice at Carnegie-Illinois to score 
the results and tell the employee how 
he stacks up against those doing simi- 
lar work, this information serving as 
an encouragement in some cases and 
as a stimulus to self-improvement in 
others. Incidentally, if the test is 
properly designed, it can be used also 
tov help evaluate the trade knowledge 
of applicants who claim previous ex- 
perience, and sometimes test results 
will be helpful in effecting transfers 
or promotions. The type of question 
found: most satisfactory is illustrated 
by the. following, from a pipefitters’ 
questionnaire: “When connecting a 
stabilized gas line to a natural gas 
line, you should always use a (1) 
solid connection, (2) swing joint, (3) 
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separator, (4) emergency _ by-pass 
spool ...( ).” 

In an organization as large as Car- 
negie-Illinois, it is difficult for the 
plant protection men to recognize all 
the supervisors whom they should 
know on sight. To direct attention to- 
ward their deficiency in this respect, 
another type of test was prepared. 
Photographs of supervisors were 
thrown on a screen, and plant protec- 
tion men were asked to identify them 
and record their answers on a pre- 
pared form. A retest some 90 days 
later showed that they had improved 
greatly; supervisors reported, in many 
cases, that the men were stopping them 
and asking their names. Incidentally, 
the men enjoyed taking the test, and 
an increase in job interest was evident. 

The third type of test, which is used 
to stimulate discussion in foremen’s 
conferences, has been found particu- 


‘larly effective in clarifying matters of 


company policy and the responsibilities 
devolving on supervisors under certain 
types of labor legislation. These ques- 
tionnaires are of the true-or-false or 
multiple-choice type; for instance: 
“Under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
it is permissible for a foreman to allow 
a man to work longer than 40 hours a 
week if the man does this work on his 
own time. ... True, False.” Or: “If 
an employee reports for work in your 
department under the influence of in- 
toxicants, you should: (1) send him 
to the hospital for observation; (2) 
notify the superintendent or supervisor 
or plant protection department; (3) 
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ask him where he got the liquor; (4) 
wait until he sobers up and then send 
him home.” No attempt is made to 
score the papers or embarrass those 
who answer incorrectly. But when the 
right answer is given to the group, 
each man compares it with his own. 
This stimulates discussion of pertinent 
questions. 

What do the workers themselves 
think of this procedure? As has been 
indicated, it is the company’s experi- 
ence that few object to taking a test, 





and most approach it with gratifying 
interest. Perhaps the prevalence of 
the radio quiz program has led them 
to a blind acceptance of all tests, but 
the company prefers to believe that 
they recognize the system for what it 
is—an attempt to improve job per- 
formance and job satisfaction. By 
EuGENE B. MAPEL. Proceedings of the 
Second Texas Personnel Conference, 
October 31-November 2, 1940, p. 
31:12. 


Integrating New Workers Through Advertising 


EFORE the national defense pro- 
gram placed a premium on all- 
out production of machine tools, 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
was virtually a family affair. Its em- 
ployees totaled about 800. Many of 
these had been on the job for years, 
and company officials knew a sizable 
proportion of them by their first 
names. 

In a relatively short period, the 
number of employees more than tri- 
pled. The newcomers had no knowl- 
edge of the company’s background, 
traditions, policies, and product su- 
periorities, and tended to regard it 
merely as the source of their pay- 
checks. Accordingly, these steps were 
taken: 

1. An advertising campaign in two 
local dailies. Eight advertisements 
were used, with artwork prepared for 
the company’s then-current business 
paper advertisements and entirely new 
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copy which played up what Gisholt 
machines were doing to speed up arma- 
ment production. Augmenting this 
was a program of editorial publicity 
in which the newspapers cooperated. 
This consisted of a series of four news 
articles elaborating on the information 
presented in the advertisements but 
laying greater emphasis on the firm’s 
history and the technological develop- 
ments which it pioneered. 

2. Radio broadcasting. Over a lo- 
cal station, the company broadcast an 
exposition of the company’s part in 
“Wisconsin Industry at War.” 

3. Window display. Taking advan- 
tage of an opportunity offered by the 
Madison Association of Commerce, the 
company dramatized its production 
story in window display space. The 
exhibit included large-sized photo- 
graphs of various models of lathes, 
proofs of business paper advertise- 
ments, and a message stating the im- 
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portance of the tools in armament pro- 
duction. 

4. Factory bulletins. Glass-enclosed 
bulletin boards have been placed in 
strategic locations in the five buildings 





that employees may see how the fin- 
ished products are presented to cus- 
tomers and prospects. An adjunct to 
these display panels is a literature rack 
on which are placed selected copies of 





























of the plant. These display the or- 
ganization’s current business paper ad- 
vertising and direct-mail literature so 


catalogs and other printed pieces for 
free distribution to employees. 
Printers’ Ink, June 19, 1942, p. 26:1. 


Test Hurdles at Westinghouse 





I selecting new personnel for war production, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company is using psychological quiz tests and three-dimensional 
jigsaw puzzles devised after many years’ experience in fitting workers to the tasks 
most suited to their talents and temperaments. 


Six tests are given to each applicant, including an interview with a specially 
trained personnel man, two jigsaw puzzle tests, a 10-question examination in 
basic mathematics, a general knowledge test, and an “expression of feeling” 
questionnaire embracing 200 subjects. 

In the first jigsaw puzzle test, the applicant is given a wooden cube sawed 
into eight intricately shaped pieces. The idea is to see how quickly he can take 
it apart and put it together again. The second jigsaw puzzle is so intricate that 
it takes skilled workers five minutes, on the average, to dismantle and reassemble 
it. Here method of approach rather than speed counts. 


The 200-question test is a written one covering such items as school subjects, 
personal traits, hobbies, trades and professions. Only enough time for the appli- 
cant to record his first reactions is allowed, and questions range from those 
that require him to write a full report to such queries as “What do you think 
of men who use perfume?” 


Only 18 per cent of the 10,000 applicants who have come to the company 
since 1937 have passed the tests. But less than 1 per cent of those who passed ~- 


have failed on the job. 
—Factory Management and Maintenance 7/42 


Contact Girl 


QE girl at Swift and Company is now doing the job of keeping in touch with 

employee servicemen—2,733 of them She is known as “Jane Hathaway,” and 
no one seems to know what her real name is, whether she is real, her age, or 
any specific facts about her. Her job? She will answer all letters of Swift men 
in service; she will see that names are put on the list to receive the company’s 
employee magazine, The Swift Arrow; she will introduce Swift servicemen to the 
manager of Swift’s closest branch—or simply listen to their woes and troubles. 
She is to be the buddy of the Swift men in service. 

In line with Swift’s plan of keeping in touch with employees in the services, 
a box went out to each man at Easter, containing a carton of cigarettes, a box 
of cookies, a couple of bars of soap, a copy of The Reader’s Digest, and a pencil. 
—American Business 6/42 
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“Technological Progress in Wartime 


NDER the impetus of the emer- 
a the ingenuity and engi- 
neering skill which have made 
possible a steady improvement in the 
American standard of living are being 
applied to the problems of defense 
production. Entirely new methods of 
doing a job have been developed, and 
shortages have stimulated the discovery 
of new materials. Job simplification 
has, in some cases, been carried to the 
point where no pre-employment train- 
ing at all is necessary. For many 
operations less labor and lower skills 
may be needed than previous estimates 
envisioned. ‘ 
Installation of a powered final- 
assembly line, supplemented by other 
improvements, has enabled the Vultee 
Aircraft plant at Downey, Calif., to 
cut the over-all time on training planes 
by 50 per cent. At the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation plant, Paterson, 
N. J., mass-production methods have 
increased the output of aircraft engines 
almost 600 per cent, although floor 
space was expanded but 350 per cent 
and personnel only about 300 per cent. 
Moreover, simplification of opera- 
tions has been accompanied by the de- 
velopment of special devices which in- 
sure that workers with little or no 
Note: This article is based on material which 
appeared in Fortune, Steel, American Machinist, 
ero Digest, Aviation, Automobile Facts, Detroit 
Free Press, Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review, Construction Methods, Nation’s Business, 


Automotive Industries, Journal of Commerce, 
Rubber Age, The Wall Street Journal. 
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experience achieve precision results. 
At Wright’s Paterson plant, for exam- 
ple, each operator is provided with a 
set of fool-proof gauges for checking 
the setting of his tools and the accuracy 
of the finished pieces. Scrap losses 
are now only slightly over those that 
obtained in 1938 and 1939, when prac- 
tically every employee was experi- 
enced. 

Inspection by X-ray is also gaining 
ground in aircraft plants. A machine 
recently developed X-rays 5,000 aver- 
age parts per day. It has been esti- 
mated that 10 of these new machines 
could take care, through a continu- 
ous conveyor belt-feeding arrangement 
synchronized with automatic exposure 
controls, of all the stressed parts 
needed for 50,000 planes a year. 

Substitution ‘of electric welding for 
riveting and gas welding is occurring 
in aircraft production, in shipbuilding, 
in the production of machine tools, and 
in the fabrication of structural steel. 
Spot-welding, which is now progress- 
ing from the experimental stage to 
general acceptance, will eventually re- 
sult in a tremendous saving of time; 
in many instances it will also save 
material and reduce weight. After con- 
siderable experimental work, a welded 
design involving erection , seats and 
clips has been worked out for build- 
ing construction. And a welded build- 
ing not only requires less material than 
the ordinary kind, it can be constructed 
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more quickly; in addition, stiffer con- 
struction affords freedom from vibra- 
tion. Further, by the application of 
welding, an existing building may be 
rendered capable of sustaining heavier 
loads than it was originally intended 
to bear; floors may be reinforced with 
steel beams so that they may support 
heavier machinery; and columns may 
be reinforced to sustain additional 


floors. A Detroit company has also 


found that the resistance forge welding 
process for fabrication of structural 


steel eliminates the necessity for 
specially skilled workers. 

Prefabrication of structural parts is 
not new, but it is being more widely 
used than ever before. When the 
Beech Aircraft plant at Wichita was 
enlarged, the larger trusses were pre- 
fabricated at Portland, Ore., the 
smaller ones on the job. The frame 
structure was completed in 60 work- 
ing days after receipt of the contract; 
in 90 days, eight acres of plant exten- 
sion were roofed over. 

A new method of joining structural- 
steel sections of cantonments and other 
buildings has been patented. Sections 
are joined by a key and lock connec- 
tion die-cut into the sections, which 
forms an extremely rigid, durable and 
easily assembled structure without the 
use of bolts, rivets, welds or other con- 
ventional connections. It is estimated 
that the steel frame for a building 23 
by'30 feet, single story, with gable roof 
can. be erected by 10 or 12 good work- 
men in from 45 to 60 minutes. An 
entire building of this design can be 
completed in a few hours. Similarly, 
it can be taken down in a short period 
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and re-erected in another location, or 
the units can be changed around to 
form a different arrangement of rooms. 

In addition to the substitute mate- 
rials now in use, experimentation on 
many others is in process. Develop- 
ment of a new non-metallic material 
which is one-third lighter than alum- 
inum and can replace that material in 
many important defense uses has been 
announced by the U. S. Rubber Co. 
This material, known as Formula C- 
102, is made from fibrous and rubber- 
like ingredients of a non-strategic na- 
ture. Under gunfire, it resists ripping 
or shattering, and it will not crystal- 
lize from vibration as metallic sub- 
stances do. Also, it is not subject to 
corrosion and pinhole formation. 

Development by Eastman Kodak 
Co. of a photographic material for 
sensitizing metal plates to be used as 
templates has resulted in a great sav- 
ing of time and in the simplification 
of many operations. In the Lockheed 
and Vega aircraft plants, duplicate tem- 
plates are produced by photographing 
the original drawing and projecting 
the negative or sensitized metal, which 
is then cut to size. Photo templates 
can be made as large as 4 feet by 12 
feet, with tolerances of one-thousandth 
of an inch by foot, and work patterns 
can be made in this way about ten 
times as fast as by hand. The process 
also reduces the demand for skilled 
draftsmen, of whom there is an actual 
shortage. 

Development during the defense 
period of superior manufacturing 
methods applicable to peacetime pro- 
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duction embodies the promise that we 
may attain, in the post-defense period, 
a higher scale of living than ever be- 
fore. But there is a threat with the 
promise—the same threat that is al- 
ways implied in technological advance. 
If we fail to achieve higher production 


levels, industry will require fewer man- 
hours of labor than before, and wide- 
spread unemployment or share-the- 
work efforts on an unprecedented scale 
will result. By Lenore A. Epstein 
and Irvine H. Srecet. Monthly Labor 
Review, January, 1942, p. 34:15. 


A Safe Plant Is a Productive Plant 


Hi: are 21 simple safety rules 


that can be applied in any com- 
pany, small or large: 
1. Insist that operators wear proper 
clothing and omit rings. 
2. Sell foremen on the safety idea. 
3. Let each employee know that 
management approves safety practices. 
4. Inaugurate an educational pro- 
gram to secure employees’ cooperation, 


especially that of new employees. Im- 
press on every employee the value of 
safety, and see that safety instructions 
are followed up. 


5. Do not allow operators to oil 
machinery in motion. 

6. Discourage unnecessary conver- 
sation and “visiting” while operating. 

7. Be sure that necessary guards 
are installed, and insist on the use of 
the safety equipment provided. 


8. See that foremen’s instructions 
are followed. 


9. See that floors are kept in good 
condition. 


10. Be sure that first aid is rend- 
ered, even for minor accidents. 


11. Insist on good housekeeping. 
12. Watch for proper loading of 
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skids—be surg they are not overloaded. 

13. Look out for any defective ma- 
chinery. 

14. Do not allow the use of mush- 
roomed tools, 

15. Do not allow belts to be shifted 
by hand while machines are in motion. 

16. Instruct employees in the proper 
way to lift. 

17. See that hands are kepi out of 
dies during setup. 

18. See that proper extensions are 
installed on punch presses. 

19. Do not allow gauges to be 
used or set while machines are in 
motion. 

20. See that hand tools are in- 
spected and repaired regularly. 

21. Have cables, hoisting and lift- 
ing equipment inspected periodically. 


The safety engineer is responsible 
for stressing the importance of proper 
instruction on safe practices and haz- 
ards. He must maintain a constant 
inspection of safety equipment and 
see that rules are obeyed. The super- 
intendent should emphasize good plant 


housekeeping, promote application of 
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safety equipment and insist on its right clothing and personal equipment. 
proper use, while the foreman’s duties By A. F. Erickson. Factory Manage- 
include teaching the correct use of ment and Maintenance, July, 1942, p. 
tools and equipment, insisting on the 76:1. 


Military Service Leaves for Women 


[LLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE women employees who enlist for active duty in 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps will receive the same benefits granted to 
telephone men joining the armed services. 

A leave of absence for the duration of the war will be given regular employ- 
ees in the WAAC. Those on leave two years or less receive company service 
credit for the full period of absence. If absent more than two years, a WAAC 
member will be credited with one year of company service for each year or 
fraction of a year of her credited service at the time she enlisted. During the 
period company service is credited, employees remain eligible for benefits under 
the company’s benefit plan. ; 

WAAC members who have been regular telephone employees less than a year 
will receive company pay, less government pay, for the first two weeks of military 
service. Regular employees with the company a year or more will receive com- 
pany pay less government pay for the first three months of WAAC service. Pay- 
ment for dependents will be made in cases where dependency is fully established. 

Identical provisions apply to telephone women who enter active service in the 


Army or Navy Nurse Corps. 
—Bell Telephone News 7/42 


Nine Steps to Insure Return of Containers 


HERE is an effective method of insuring the return of empty shipping con- 
tainers—steel drums and the like—that one plant has been using for years. 
The system includes nine steps: 


1. Label each container immediately upon receipt as follows: “Container 
N65? . As soon as this container is empty, return it to receiving department 
for reshipment to supplier. Do not destroy or mutilate this label, as the number 
identifies the container.” 

2. On the receiving report, indicate the receipt of the container or con- 
tainers, furnish an accurate description, and note the numbers assigned. 

3. Transfer to the purchase invoice detailed data on the containers, including 
the numbers assigned. 

4. In the accounting department keep a record of all containers in numerical 
sequence, showing all pertinent details. 

5. When empty containers are returned, note the number on all return slips 
and on the debit memorandum used as the charge-back. The accounting depart- 
ment should record the return beside the original entry. 

6. No less than once a month prepare and submit to the accounting depart- 
ment a comprehensive inventory of all containers on hand, no matter in what 
part of the factory they may be. This calls attention to the empty ones which 
have not found their way back to the receiving department. 

7. Check the inventory against the accounting department record to see 
whether any containers are missing and whether any have been returned without 
proper charge-back for costs incurred. 

8. Have the accounting department make an occasional report to manage- 
ment on containers which have been on hand an exceptionally long time. 

9. List the value of returnable containers as an item in all financial reports. 

—JosrPH M. Rosins in Factory Management and Maintenance 5/42 
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Wartime Casualties in Marketing 


LTHOUGH business men from 
one end of the country to the 
other have come face to face 

with the grim facts of war’s impact on 
the production and marketing of con- 
sumer goods, a survey of orders issued 
by the War Production Board during 
the first six months of 1942 offers a 
vivid picture of the dislocations which 
have taken place since Pearl Harbor. 

Chief casualties listed by WPB are 
the hundreds of household items 
which have already been taken off the 
production lines. Manufactured in 
28,000 plants employing approximate- 
ly 1,500,000 workers, these products 
had a factory sales value of about 
$3,800,000,000 in 1941; and while no 
accurate figures of promotional expen- 
ditures are available, data at hand in- 
dicate that about $25,000,000 was 
spent on national advertising in news- 
papers, magazines and farm papers, 
and on radio networks. 

Civilian production of the following 
goods has been stopped: electrical ap- 
pliances, domestic oil burners, me- 
chanical refrigerators, domestic wash- 
ing machines and ironers, electric 
ranges, most non-electric cooking 
ranges and heaters, electric fans, metal 
household furniture, radios, sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, lawn mow- 
ers, musical instruments, golf clubs, 
fishing tackle and outboard motors. 
Production of an equally long list 
of everyday household articles has 
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been sharply cut, the WPB points out, 
with all but the most essential of them 
due to go out of production entirely 
as soon as fabricated parts have been 
used up. 

In most cases factories that formerly 
used critical materials for refrigera- 
tors, radios, washing machines and the 
like are using the same materials, the 
same tools, and the same workers to 
make guns, airplane parts, tank parts, 
and other weapons of war. Produc- 
tion and employment in many of the 
plants will be above peacetime levels. 
Sales volume of small electric appli- 
ances, for instance, was $75,000,000 
in 1941; now, when only 50 per cent 
converted, the industry is handling 
$68,000,000 worth of orders. When 
the changeover is completed, it will 
employ 18,000 workers, compared to 
11,500 last year. Electric ranges are 
another case in point: volume last year 
was $49,000,000, while war contracts 
already on hand amount to $60,000,- 
000. Again, the 20 companies com- 
prising the domestic mechanical re- 
frigerator industry are expected to em- 
ploy 70,000 workers, as against a 
peacetime total of 36,000. 

In contrast to these, only about 5 
per cent of the metal sign industry 
(whose production ended June 30) 
has thus far been able to take on war 
orders. 

The comparative importance of 
other product groups now out of pro- 
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duction may be gauged from the WPB 
summary: fishing tackle, 1941 sales 
volume $12,000,000; golf clubs, $10,- 
000,000; metal household furniture, 
$50,000,000; lawn mowers, $5,500,- 
000; musical instruments, $57,000,- 
000; outboard motors, $10,000,000; 
toys, $115,000,000; vacuum cleaners, 
$60,000,000; vending and amusement 
machines, $100,000,000. 

Industries which have been ordered 
to curtail their production during the 


past six months include: baby car- 
riages, bedding and mattresses, bicy- 
cles, casket and burial vaults, cutlery, 
domestic cooking ranges and stoves, 
coal stokers, hot water heaters, ice re- 
frigerators, fountain pens and mechan- 
ical pencils, hairpins, incandescent and 
fluorescent light bulbs, jewelry, kitch- 
en and household utensils, portable 
electric lamps and shades, razors and 
blades, sewing machines. Advertising 
Age, July 20, 1942, p. 1:2. 


Planning Printing Under War Restrictions 


RINTING is essential—but like 

other essential industries it must 

bow to government restrictions. 
The WPB asks “What is most essen- 
tial?” and rightly decides that paper 
for wrapping explosives serves a 
greater need than if used for wrapping 
scap; chromium used in the manufac- 
ture of armor plate and stainless steel 
performs a more useful function today 
than if used in chrome yellow to serve 
as a border for an advertisement. 

But there need be no diminution in 
the effectiveness of printed advertising 
if users and producers of printing co- 
operate so as to use sparingly but skil- 
fully those ingredients which are scarce 
today or will be scarce soon. 
‘In planning advertising, direct mail 
pieces, catalogs, dealer literature and 
displays, follow these simple rules and 
avert a real shortage: 
1. Paper Supply: There is enough 

paper, so far, to meet all legitimate 
current needs, but government limita- 
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tions in colors, sizes, weights and 
grades are in prospect. Recommended: 
Cut out furbelows and pretensions such 
as extra weights “for impressiveness,” 
Japan folds, deckle edge, blank pages 
and overly-generous margins. 

2. Paper Quality: Drastic curtail- 
ment in chlorine available to mills is 
reducing whiteness. There are fewer 
and less brilliant colors. Recom- 
mended: Don’t count upon or insist 
upon a close match between paper 
bought today and paper of the same 
brand bought previously. Have your 
photographs or halftones a bit more 
sharply retouched and your drawings 
made to provide more contrast. Pay 
more attention to improving typo- 
graphic design, for it can go far in 
compensating for less white and less 
colorful paper. Consider using slightly 
heavier type faces. 

3. Photo-Engraving: Copper and 
zinc are on the critical list, Recom- 
mended: Go over all your old cuts and 
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release for salvage those unlikely to 
be needed again. 

4. Stitching Wire: Substantially 
less steel is permitted manufacturers. 
Alternates are now replacing tin for 
coating, but without perceptible reduc- 
tion in quality. Recommended: Use 
folders instead of booklets where pos- 
sible. Investigate merits of thread 
sewing for large booklets and catalogs. 

5. Type Metals: The amount of 
virgin metal allowed for machine type- 
setting has been reduced. Recom- 
mended: Have your printer submit 
proofs of all type forms held for you. 
Instruct the break-up of all forms for 
which reprinting soon is not definitely 
in prospect. 

6. Check with Artist and Printer: 
Others may not be so well-informed as 
you about the critical shortages and the 
need for conservation. Recommended: 
Tell your artist not to plan a job re- 
quiring materials on the critical list. 
Before you plan your printing, check 
with the printer by showing him your 
layout or rough comprehensive. 

7. Two-color Printing: Many ink 
ingredients are on the government 
critical list, especially chrome used in 
yellow ink, and metals used in metallic 
inks. Ink manufacturers have devel- 
oped desirable alternates and are 
working on others. Recommended: In 
the case of a two-color job, do not use 
scarce materials if it can be avoided. 
Ask yourself—Wouldn’t another color 
be just as effective for background or 
emphasis? 

8. Four-color Printing: Avoid yel- 
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low and metallic inks for background, 
decorative spots, “atmosphere” illus. 
trations. Confine their use to comple- 
tion of product illustrations and trade 
designs. Because some inks may be 
less brilliant, don’t depend on old ink 
charts; consult your printer before 
specifying. 

9. Bronze Powder: Copper, the 
basic ingredient, is one of the most 
critical materials. Recommended: Spe- 
cify only when necessary to complete 
trade designs important for product 
identification. Before deciding that 
nothing else will do, try one of the 
alternates worked out expressly to meet 
this situation. 

10. Getting What You Want: 
Tolerance will necessarily be a much- 
used word these next few months. 
Your printers and magazine publishers 
are going to do the best they can, but 
they will not be able to satisfy the 
unduly fussy ones who insist upon very 
exact and unusual shades. 

11. Production Time: Anticipate 
your needs as much as possible so as 
to allow the printer more production 
time—and remember to consult with 
him in advance before making up 
specifications so that alternates for 
some scarce materials can be consid- 
ered. 

12. Inventories: The War Produc- 
tion Board is going to hold both pr:nt- 
ers and their customers to “practica- 
ble working minimums” of paper and 
all other materials, in line with inven- 
tories in the same period of 1940. 

Sales Management, March 1, 1942, 
p- 20:1. 
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New Device Cuts Reporting Costs 


YW ELCOME news to office managers and sales executives is the development of 
a new type of dictating machine which will record speech or sound on a 
thin, easy-to-mail disc. The machine can be used either for ordinary dictation 
or to make a permanent record of a conference; in fact, a two-hour conference 
can be recorded on a 12-inch disc costing only 10 cents. 


Records of this type are being used by salesmen of the Bussman Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Louis, to dictate daily reports for the home office, Sales Man- 
agement reports. Harry T. Bussman, company vice president, equipped each of 
his 36 men with the recording device, and now they dictate in their cars, in 
hotel rooms, even in customers’ offices. In some instances customers themselves 
transmit a vocal message to Mr. Bussman. At the company’s St. Louis head- 
quarters, stenographers transcribe the messages exactly as they do those of other 
dictating machines, although Mr. Bussman often merely listens to the records 
instead of having them transcribed. 


Another use for the new machine is reported by the Dartnell News Letter. 
Grant Gordon, director of sales for Freightways, Inc., Salt Lake City, in an effort 
to cooperate with the government in cutting down travel, has hit upon the idea 
of conducting sales meetings by recordings made at the head office, instead of 
having executives travel from office to office. 


However, The Rotarian, which reports on the device in its June number, 
points out that it may be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the machines at 
present. “Military forces find these machines too useful now for civilians to be 
allowed to have them,” it declares. 


Selling Costs 


[F you're in the textile or sewing machinery business, selling costs are a head- 
ache, for they’re 33.97 per cent of your total expenses, although advertising 
alone costs you only .80 per cent. At the other end of the scale is the lucky 
business man whose line is shipbuilding; he pays out only .83 per cent in sales 
costs and, since ships aren’t usually found in the advertising columns, .04 per 
cent for advertising. These figures are supplied by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and are based on a study of 1939 marketing costs in many industries. 

When you buy a package of aspirin, you pay for the publicity this cure-all 
receives: Marketing costs for drugs and medicines are 27.26 per cent—12.14 per 
cent for sales and 15.12 per cent for advertising. Next come food specialties, for 
which selling costs are 18.56 per cent (9.59 per cent for sales and 8.97 per cent 
for advertising) . 

Then there’s the Beau Brummel line—men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing— 
marketing expenses 18.39 per cent. After that follow cranes, dredging, excavating 
and road-building machinery; hat and cap manufacturing; agricultural machinery 
and tractors; and furniture. Cigarette and tobacco products have a fairly low 
marketing cost (7.43 per cent) but 4.96 per cent goes for advertising—those pic- 
tures of battleships, or of young men and women exchanging repartee (and 
cigarettes of the right brand). 

—Canadian Business 6/42 





> HERE IS GOOD NEWS for the sales manager who depends on salesmen’s 
use of automobiles to keep up volume. The Dow Chemical Company has devel- 
oped a product called “Thiokol” which can be used for retreading automobile 
tires. It is not synthetic rubber and cannot be used to make new tires, but 
reports are that retreads made from it give about 6,000 miles’. use. Sufficient 
Thiokol can be produced by late summer to retread 1,000,000 tires a month. 
Dow has been given $1,000,000 by the Federal government to expand production. 

Dartnell News Letter 7/3/42 
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Ginancial Management 


The Coming Crackdown on War Profits 


HE government is closing in on 

big war profits, salaries, bonuses 

and the like. Firms with govern- 
ment contracts can expect federal pro- 
curement officers to start taking an 
intensified interest in cost and profit 
figures; in fact, the War and Navy De- 
partments and the War Production 
Board are now in the throes of working 
out detailed procedures for cost con- 
trol on contracts. Principally this 
means renegotiation of future and ex- 
isting contracts if original prices prove 
too lucrative, 

A pretty clear idea of what’s ahead 
may be gained from the questionnaire 
which has been sent to manufacturers 
who hold prime contracts in the Chi- 
Evidently 
some contractors will find it expedient 


cago Ordnance District. 


to consult their accountants in a seri- 
ous vein and to make changes in their 
policies and procedures. Renegotia- 
tion on the contractor’s own initiative 
may be indicated; and if the too- 
profitable contractor is bashful about 
coming forward, Ordnance will doubt- 
less remind him of his opportunity. 
Starting point of the questionnaire 
study is a detailed tabulation of the 
manufacturer’s advance cost and profit 
estimates used in arriving at the con- 
tract price. Then come a tabulation 
of actual costs and a statement of the 
effect upon unit cost, in current and 
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future contracts for the same product, 
of non-recurring preliminary expenses, 
such as personnel training, engineering 
and tooling up. 

Four questions go into the minutiae 
of burden rates and the allocation of 
burden, and a major subhead covered 
here is procedures in charging over- 
time and shift premiums—the aim, of 
course, being to avoid having the extra 
labor costs loaded unfairly against any 
particular contract. This problem has 
arisen in the case of contractors who 
saw that war work caused all such 
premium costs but who failed to notice 
that it also absorbed most of their 
overhead. 

Manufacturing burden and its ap- 
portionment offer other opportunities 
The Ordnance 
administrators want to deal with meth- 
ods rather than with dollars at this 
point because, they say, they can argue 
with a contractor’s methods and rea- 


for faulty procedure. 


soning but not with his cost figure as 
a figure. Thus, consider the manufac- 
turer who has 20 per cent of his plant 
filled three shifts with government 
work, the other 80 per cent shut down 


- or operating only a few hours a week. 


The general principle is to have the 
government work carry its fair share 
of burden on facilities actually em- 
ployed, making fair provision for 
standby facilities—but no more. 
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The manufacturer is requested to 
compare, by departments or however 
he prefers, burden rates before and 
after undertaking war production, If 
a firm has changed its burden rate for 
some legitimate reason, O. K. The 
point is to make sure that the method 
now in use is right, that the rates on 
war work stay within the range of 
reasonableness. 


Depreciation is another aspect of 
burden that gets meticulous scrutiny. 
Manufacturers have been known to 
argue for an accounting method which 
provides depreciation adequate for the 
wear and tear on machinery due to 
long working hours, then catches these 
costs a second time in the repair ex- 
pense. Some prudent ones have been 
found depreciating their emergency 
equipment at a rate to get it off the 
books in two years—which may be all 
right if this charge ceases thereafter to 
show up in factory costs. Other con- 
tractors have amortized the entire cost 
of special equipment over their first 
war contract, even though this took 
only six months. The Chicago Ord- 
nance office does not attempt to pre- 
judge such cost items, but its question- 
naire calls them to the contractor’s 
attention by asking searching questions. 

The questionnaire also checks into 
the pre-war and current capacity of 
the company, the competence and 
speed of engineering and development 
work. Selling expense, including ad- 
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vertising and costs of servicing and 
distributing commercial products, are 
considered in the light of Treasury 
Decision 5000. Sales volume vs. ad- 
ministrative expenses is tabulated for 
the past five fiscal years, and per- 
centage increase or decrease of admin- 
istrative expenses since entering war 
production. Percentage changes in 
aggregate officers’ compensation must 
likewise be shown, and bonus plans 
explained. 

The prime contractor is asked to tell 
the extent to which he has subcon- 
tracted to affiliates and to others, and 
to make profit or cost comparisons for 
these subcontracts. Disposition of ex- 
pendable items from early contracts 
carried over for actual use on subse- 
quent contracts is checked up, also 
disposition of scrap from government- 
supplied materials. 

One tabulation shows net profits 
before and after federal income taxes 
each year since 1936, viewed from sev- 
eral different angles. The purpose is 
apparently to force the manufacturer 
to step back and look at the over-all 
effect. In fact, when he has finished 
answering these questions, he is likely 
to appreciate that his firm’s ability to 
make money before it had war con- 
tracts is pertinent to its present experi- 
ence on war contracts, and that rate of 
turnover on war business is germane 
to the rate of profit on the unit of war 
production. Business Week, August 1, 
1942, p. 15:3. 
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Work Accidents Outrun Production 


HE 1941 accidental death toll 
gee 102,500—5,600 more fatali- 

ties than occurred in 1940. And 
the occupational fatality total of 18,000, 
1,000 more than in 1940, does not re- 
flect the complete burden which work 
accidents placed upon industry. There 
were 1,600,000 non-fatal injuries, ap- 
proximately 70,000 of which left the 
worker with some permanent disability 
and every one of which-slowed down 
production. 

It is rather a paradox that in a year 
when the nation could ill afford to 
spare the services of a single citizen, 
the accident toll should rise. Yet the 
very increases in occupational acci- 
dents and motor vehicle accidents were 
closely allied to the increase in pro- 
ductive activity and the general rise 
in the tempo of the nation’s life. 

For all types of industry, including 
agriculture, a 6 per cent increase in 
fatalities was exactly matched by a 6 
per cent increase in employment, while 
in the manufacturing industries—the 
group which bore the major part of 
the defense burden during 1941—fa- 
talities rose 30 per cent, with man- 
hours increasing only 24 per cent and 
employment but 17 per cent. How- 
ever, non-agricultural industry as a 
whole showed an increase of 9 per cent 
in employment and but 8 per cent in 
fatalities, although injuries were up 17 
per cent, 

Reports of individual industrial es- 
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tablishments to the National Safety 
Council confirm the fact that injuries 
increased more than fatalities. The 
frequency rate per million man-hours 
was up 8 per cent, while the severity 
rate dropped 8 per cent. But even 
though National Safety Council re. 
porters, in general, had better results 
than the nation as a whole, establish- 
ments in seven major defense cate- 
gories showed less favorable trends 
In the 
defense industries the frequency rate 


than other reporting groups. 


was up 15 per cent and the severity 
rate off only 1 per cent, compared to 
an increase of only 5 per cent in the 
frequency rate of other industries and 
a cut of 5 per cent in the severity rate. 

The 1941 distribution of occupa- 
tional deaths, compared to gainful 
workers, by industries, was approx- 
imately as follows: 


Deaths Workers 
Wil Tndbii ita asics 100% 100% 
Agriculture ncccccccccsessssssseseee 25 19 
Trade and Service.............. 20 39 
COMStruction ocsccccsecsseneineen 18 5 
Manufacturing o.oo 14% 27 
Transportation and Pub- 
lic Utilities 00.00... 13 8 
Mining, Quarrying, Oil 
and Gas Wells................. 91%, 2 


Interest of industrial management 
has increasingly been drawn to the off- 
the-job accident problem. During 
1941, off-the-job accident deaths of 
gainfully employed persons totaled 
32,000, 19,000 of which occurred in 
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motor vehicle accidents. These latter, 
plus the occupational motor vehicle 
deaths, brought the total of employed 
persons killed in motor vehicle acci- 
dents to 22,000. 

Although industry escapes some of 
the direct costs of off-the-job accident 





deaths, many of the indirect costs, such 
as the expense of training new workers 
and the cost of delays in production, 
are equally great, whether the worker 
was killed on the job or away from it. 
By Witiiam G. Jounson. National 
Safety News, June, 1942, p. 14:7. 


Insularity in Insurance 


HE institution of insurance is 
xcs in the United 

States, by minute differentiation 
of form and function. This differenti- 
ation has created separate divisions, 
each of which carries with it a set of 
interests more or less at variance with 
those of other divisions. 

First, there is the grand partition 
between the powers of the major types 
of carriers: life, fire-and-marine, and 
casualty. The lines of demarcation 
are a bit fuzzy in spots, but the fields 
are reasonably distinct. 

Little harm, in fact probably much 
good, arises from the separation of life 
insurance from other forms of busi- 
ness. The life insurance carrier deals 
with a well-defined problem which 
seldom impinges on the programs in- 
volving other kinds of insurance. Re- 
quirements for safety and consequences 
of failure are peculiar to that branch. 

It is difficult, however, to see any 
sound reason for the continuance of 
the separation between fire-and-marine 
carriers and casualty carriers. The 
historical reasons for this separation 
are clear—but they are not persuasive. 
Were it sought to make a functional 
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division, it might be suggested that, at 
least, it should not be necessary to 
purchase insurance from two different 
types of carriers in order to cover loss 
of a single piece of property, and that 
the division should be between non- 
conflicting forms of insurance, such as 
insurance against loss of physical prop- 
erty, third-party insurance, bonds, and 
disability insurance. This problem 
should be resolved by doing away with 
specific powers and permitting au- 
thorization of carriers to write any sort 
of insurance, other than life, not con- 
trary to public policy. 

A notable development in the fire 
insurance business is the practically 
nationwide provision of extended cov- 
erage, an extension by endorsement of 
the fire policy far in the direction of 
all-risk coverage, achieved only after 
much travail and over the dead bodies 
of assorted separate policies covering 
windstorm, explosion, riot, hail, air- 
craft damage, and such. But certain 
causes of loss sacred to the casualty 
carrier are omitted or excluded from 
the endorsement, although Texas per- 
mits it to cover loss due to explosion 
of steam boilers and related objects 
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“located off the premises insured,” if 
the loss occurs to dwellings or similar 
specified property. 

In casualty insurance, coverage has 
been divided by subject matter of in- 
surance rather than by causes of loss. 
Liability coverage which has been is- 
sued separately for a variety of items 
is now brought together under com- 
prehensive forms. 

The personal property floater is 
available to insureds in about half the 
states, and authority for it was written 
into the early drafts of the New York 
insurance code, but underwriters 
achieved its elimination, apparently to 
protect themselves against their own 
possible lack of underwriting control 
and to avoid any change in the settled 
lines between fire-and-marine and cas- 
ualty jurisdiction. 

Oddly enough, opposition to exten- 
sion of underwriting powers comes 
principally from those on whom the 
powers would be conferred. They are 
in the position of preferring limitation 
of powers—like old men who shun re- 
sponsibility and new problems, prefer- 
ring to cling to past successes rather 
than to pioneer. 

Even between the lines written by 
the same carriers, one finds something 
of the saiae attitude. No talk on surety- 
ship is complete without some attempt 
to demonstrate that bonding is not in- 
surance, and that insurance methods, 
particularly in the determination of 
rates, are quite inapplicable to that 
field. 

Nowhere does insularity show itself 
more clearly than in insurance regula- 
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tion, and there particularly clearly in 
the difficulty experienced with rating 
and coverage of interstate risks, wheth- 
er in the casualty or in the fire field. 
Every sign points to the desirability 
of coverage and rating systems co- 
extensive with insured business units. 
But try to write an all-inclusive con- 
tract, even for a single line of insur- 
ance, and rate it and sell it on a sound 
basis adapted to a modern nationwide 
industrial or commercial _ business. 
You will find varying contract require- 
ments, resident-agent laws, prohibition 
and limitation of generally accepted 
rating methods, no rate regulation in 
one state and strict regulation in 
another. Efforts to cut across these 
difficulties run afoul of the regulatory 
authorities who are often torn between 
local interests, desire to enforce the 
law, and a realization that interstate 
activities call for interstate methods. 

States and insurance groups, sniping 
away at each other from their separate 
islands, might do well to ponder the 
possibilities of constructive coopera- 
tion in the interest of building an im- 
proved structure. I prefer to think of 
representatives of stock and mutual 
carriers sitting at the conference table 
to develop a standard automobile 
policy, rather than appearing before a 
Congressional committee to discuss 
their relative contributions to the 
Treasury. 

One last word from my own field: 
I have long advocated a functional 
approach to insurance education— 
basic study of the underlying facts and 
theory as they cut across the whole 
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insurance institution. It is natural that, 
with insurance developing along spe- 
cialized lines, education has followed. 
I seem to find increasing sympathy for 
educational synthesis, and I hope that 
it may contribute something to the 


growth of a less parochial outlook in 
the business of insurance than has been 
in vogue heretofore. 

From an address by Ralph H. 
Blanchard before the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society, May 15, 1942. 





Bicycle Liability Insurance 


EF FORTS of private insurance companies to adapt their services to conditions 
created by the war are reflected in three new classifications issued by the 


National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Individuals who use bicycles 


for personal, family or business purposes and citizens who are performing volun- 
teer war services may now obtain low-cost protection against personal liability. 
The ordinary residence, sports and personal liability policies cover the pleasure 
but not the business use of bicycles. 


Three classes of liability coverage for non-power-driven bicycles, for which 
no description of the bicycle is necessary, have been set up as follows: 

1. Bicycle Liability—Family. Provides coverage for the ownership, main- 
tenance or use of bicycles for both pleasure or business, the “insured” including 
the named insured, his spouse, and their children under 21, all permanently 
residing in the same household. Basic rates—$5 for bodily injury and $2.50 for 
property damage, regardless of the number of bicycles used. 

2. Bicycle Liability—Individual. Provides similar coverage for the individual 
insured. Rates—$3 for bodily injury and $1 for property damage, when written 
in connection with another liability coverage; otherwise, $5 for bodily injury, 
$2.50 for property damage. 

3. Bicycle Liability—Including Commercial Use. Provides coverage for the 
ownership, maintenance or use of bicycles by the insured, with the term “in- 
sured” meaning (a) the named insured and all members of his family permanently 
residing in the same household; (b) employees of the named insured or of such 
members of his family, while in the course of their employment; (c) any person 
or organization while using, or legally responsible for the use of, a bicycle, pro- 
vided the actual use of the bicycle is with the permission of the named insured 
or any such member of his family. Rates—$3 for bodily injury and $1 for prop- 
erty damage, except in the boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx and 
Queens in New York City, where the rates are $6 for bodily injury and $2.50 
for property damage. This form specifically excludes coverages for bicycles rented 
to others, and does not apply to news agents, newspaper publishers, telegraph 
companies or public messenger or parcel delivery service risks, for all of which 


other methods of rating apply. — rae 
—The Spectator 7/23/42 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 


and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Wartime Changes in Salesmen’s Compensation 


Question: Are most companies cutting salesmen’s expenses and adjusting 
sales compensation policies as a result of current conditions? 


Answer: Efforts to cut salesmen’s expenses have been common. At the AMA 
Marketing Conference this spring a great many methods of paring traveling 
costs were reported, among them cutting down the number of calls, en- 
larging some territories and eliminating others, and generally curtailing 
travel. Details will be found in Marketing Series No. 46. 

Changes are being instituted in compensation plans also; and the trend, 
a recent Dartnell Corporation report indicates, is away from the straight- 
commission method of compensation. Many of the companies which have 
converted to war work are using their salesmen for war procurement duties, 
which makes it impossible to pay them on a commission basis, while com- 
panies in non-war fields which have been unable to get materials find they 
must revise their plans or risk losing their salesmen. 

The Dartnell report cites the following examples of current changes 
in sales compensation plans: 


Line From To 
Auto Service Straight commission Commission plus salary 
Building Material Commission with draw Salary and bonus 
Electric Appliances Commission with draw Increased ‘commission and draw 
Leather Goods Straight commission Graduated commission 
Lumber Salary Salary and bonus 
Millinery Salary and expenses Increased salary, no expenses 
Novelties Commission Commission plus bonus 
Office Equipment Commission and draw Salary and bonus 
Paper Products Salary Salary and bonus 
Petroleum Products Commission and bonus’ Salary, commission and bonus 
Public Utilities Salary and commission Straight salary 
Sporting Goods Salary Salary and bonus 
Store Equipment Commission Commission and bonus 
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Car-Sharing Plans 


Question: What can be done to solve the worker-transportation problem 
created by rubber and gasoline shortages? 


Answer: Three specific recommendations for solving the local transport prob- 
lem have been made by the Office of Defense Transportation: promotion of 
car-sharing plans among workers; staggering of hours by offices, shops, 
plants and schools; and improvement of traffic regulations. Bicycles offer 
another possible solution; at one aircraft plant, in fact, more than 5,000 
employees are using them to get to and from work. 

Car sharing, however, seems to be more generally resorted to, and the 
ODT Division of Local Transport has prepared a manual on “Conservation 
of Vital War Transportation” which companies will find useful in this con- 
nection. While intended primarily for state and local Highway Traffic 
Advisory Committees, the booklet contains a detailed “Plan for Promoting 
Group Riding Among Fellow Employees of Industrial Plants.” 

The ODT plan for promoting group riding and staggering hours is 
similar to the “Pontiac Plan,” which was among the first local plans to be 
put into effect. According to a report late in March, the Pontiac Plan has 
worked out satisfactorily and has received the approval of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. 

Irving T. Babcock, president of the Yellow Coach and Truck Company, 
originated the idea, and the Michigan State Highway Commission and a 
local group worked out the details. The Commission plotted the locations 
of homes and checked personnel records to help neighbors form clubs, while 
manufacturers underwrote the cost, for a three months’ period, of applica- 
tion cards, windshield stickers and buttons for workers who agreed to co- 
operate. The slogan was “Let’s Ride Together.” 

Simultaneously a system of staggered hours was instituted. Plants at 
the south end of the city staggered shifts at 6:30, 7:30 and 8:30, while 
those in the north end spaced shifts at 6:00, 7:00 and 8:00, thus facilitating 
more balanced use of buses. Schools began opening at 9 and 9:15, stores 
and offices at 10. 

A city-wide approach to the problem is necessary, of course, if hours 
are to be staggered and traffic regulations improved; this phase should be 
handled by local administrators appointed by city officials. In the pro- 
motion of group riding, however, a great deal must be done by individual 
firms, and there are already a number of successful company plans in force. 
For example, Caterpillar Tractor Company, American Optical Company, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, and Delco Division of General Motors 
Corporation are operating group riding systems. News and Views, the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company employee magazine, is devoting a regular section 
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called “Going My Way?” to the names, addresses and telephone numbers 
of those who want rides, those who will alternate riding and driving, and 
those who will drive and take passengers, This information is obtained 
through cards distributed to employees at the central industrial relations 
department information desk and at first-aid stations. 

The March 13, 1942, issue of Delco Doings reports onan effective 
“double-up campaign.” The drive, which began at the Allison Division of 
General Motors, at Indianapolis, has now been extended to most G.M. 
plants. Delco Doings presents a form to be filled out by riders, under 
the heading “Conserve Rubber for Victory,” followed by the three dots and 
the dash of the “V” campaign. Some important “Do’s and Don’t’s” for 
drivers are listed, such as “Do keep tire pressures balanced” and “Don’t 
drive at high speeds.” Incidentally, Delco is now starting a bicycle club 
for employees who are willing to conserve cars by pedaling to and from 
work. 

American Optical News carries a “Rides Available” section, showing 
the routes on which car-owners registered with the personnel department 
can take additional passengers for specific shifts. 

By means of an employee questionnaire, the Buffalo plant of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation conducted a transportation survey this spring. On the 
reverse of the questionnaire was a map, divided into sections, on which 
the worker could indicate the location of his home by section. He was also 
asked to check the form of transportation used and, as incidental informa- 
tion, to state whether he owned or rented his house and whether he expected 
to buy or build. 


Joint company plans have been found helpful in some localities, Thus, 
six war manufacturers in Nassau and Suffolk counties, New York, cooperated 
with local bus lines and rearranged working schedules so that buses which 
had been making return trips empty might be used to the fullest extent. 

In Cleveland, the White Motor Company originated a city-wide plan, 
which the War Transportation Committee is recommending in modified form 
as a model for war industries. Special features include the rearrangement 
of parking lots to keep neighbors together, and use of a token system to 
equalize the driving time of different car-owners. Each car-owner is given 
10 celluloid ride tokens. He pays one for each ride and can obtain new 
ones only by taking token-payers into his own car. Thus, if he carries four 
passengers for a week, he receives a month’s supply. Under the original 
White plan, each driver signed a pledge to cooperate, to drive slowly, and 
to keep his car in good condition. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in its Washington Review for June 
1, 1942, stated that municipal action on traffic problems and staggered hours 
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was proving increasingly effective but that little had been accomplished 
in promoting group riding except in the few plants which had thoroughly 


organized for the purpose. 


An incidental problem may arise when women work on night shifts 
and must wait for buses or travel some distance to them. Some companies 
have found it necessary to make arrangements for police protection for 
women night workers or to put company guards on plant grounds and at 
bus and railroad stations at shift changes. 





Suruey of Books {or Executiues 





Sharing Information with Em- 
ployees. By Alexander R. Heron. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, Calif. 204 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Howard A. Marple 


Alexander Heron is probably less 
professorial than the average writer- 
pedagogue because he puts his theories 
into practice before he promotes them. 
He directs industrial relations at the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation and 
Rayonier, Inc., then shares his prac- 
tical experiences with the graduate stu- 
dents at Stanford University School of 
Business. 

Not only is his book a guide to bet- 
ler understanding in industry, but it 
could be read with profit by stockhold- 
ers, financiers and_ politicians. 

“Unless understanding can be 
achieved between the individuals and 
so-called ‘classes’ within American in- 
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dustry and business, our boasted way 
of life is in danger. This danger is 
within, and is real and immediate as 
any threat from the ideologies beyond 
the seas. We may see the symbol of 
democracy win another war against the 
symbol of dictatorship. But unless we 
can restore among ourselves the un- 
derstanding of our common interest in 
our daily economic life, the victory 
will belong to the symbol of democ- 
racy, not to the reality of democracy,” 
writes Heron. 

While some personnel, public rela- 
tions and old-guard management men 
will accuse him of undue liberalism, 
they cannot honestly tag his meaty 
suggestions as radical. He is pro noth- 
ing but honest understanding of the 
problems of an economic era that is 
becoming too involved for most of us. 
Indeed, he implies that Mahogany Row 
is almost as much in need of informa- 
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tion as Assembly Lane. Understand- 
ing can flow profitably in two direc- 
tions. 

There have been a hundred tomes 
written on this subject, but none has 
condensed so much in 204 pages. From 
bulletin boards to annual reports, the 
author analyzes all the best informa- 
tion channels—including the grape- 
vine. If simultaneous reading is your 
indulgence, try this one along with Stu- 
art Chase’s “The Road We Are Travel- 


” 


ing. 


The Control of Customer Returns. 
By Edgar H. Gault and Charles 
S. Goodman. Michigan Business 
Studies, Volume X, Number 1. Bu- 
reau of Business Research, School 
of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1942. 
107 pages. $1.50. 


“The Control of Customer Returns” 
offers a new approach to the trouble- 
some problem of merchandise returns 
by customers of retail stores. Return 
problems are analyzed in their rela- 
tionship to other management and 
merchandise problems instead of in 
isolation. 


This study suggests several positive 
measures for the control of returns 


which, if properly employed, are con- 
sistent with the general policy, “The 
customer is always right.” Among 
these are methods of internal analysis 
and a new system for isolating and 
eliminating unprofitable chronic re- 


turners. For the most part, the meth. 7 
ods suggested are suitable for use by © 
individual stores and do not require 
the cooperation of competing mer- 
chants. 

The report brings together in con- 
venient form a good deal of material 
previously collected on the problem, 
and this material is analyzed and ap- 
praised by the writers. Among the 
topics in this section are return pro- 
cedures, the causes of returns, and | 
analyses of the effect of size of store, 
type of merchandise (department), 
quality of merchandise handled, and 
method of payment on the extent of 
returns. 

An attempt is made to throw new 
light on the question, “What do re- 
turns really cost?” Included here is 
an examination of the relationship of 
Other sec- 
tions deal with the ways in which re- 


returns and markdowns. 


ported return ratios may vary because 
of accounting and procedural differ- 
ences; the seasonal variation of return 
ratios; legal aspects of returns; and 
the problem of unsatisfactory pur- 
chases which customers do not return. 

Numerous current suggestions for 
alleviation of the return problem are 
These include 
cooperative educational campaigns and 
the use of merchandise orders, time 


critically examined. 


limits, service charges, and other bar- 
riers to returns. 

In brief appendices, the effect of 
panic buying and other wartime con- 
ditions on return problems is dis- 
cussed, 
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